A Tight Corner

again, and endeavoured to force Souk to battle before he
could be joined by Marmont. But the wily Soult was not
to be drawn, and the junction of the two French armies
being inevitable. Lord Wellington took his troops across
the Guadiana, and placing them in position along the banks
of the Caya, prepared to bluff it out.

He was in a tight corner, for " the British troops had so
many sick and wounded that only twenty-eight thousand
sabres and bayonets were in line . . ." * whereas the French
combined forces 'numbered over sixty thousand, seven
thousand of which were cavalry, and ninety guns- " Matters
are in a very critical state just now," wrote Arthur to his
brother Henry, on June 2ist, " but I think I shall carry them
through.5* a

Nevertheless, for a few days the fate of the Peninsula
hung in the balance.

The Allied army, however, were in blissful ignorance of
their danger.

We were there [says Kincaid] ... in as desperate a position as any
that Lord Wellington had held during the war ; yet I am free to say,
however, that none of us knew anything at all about the matter, and
cared still less. We there held, as we ever did, the most unbounded
confidence in our chief . . . 3

A battle was hourly expected. Nothing, however, tran-
spired, for after making a strong reconnaissance towards the
Allied position, and foiling to find out its weakness, the
French Generals deemed discretion to be the better part of
valour, and withdrew.

The moment of crisis had passed, that moment described
by Napier as " one of the most dangerous of the whole war 5*.4
Its danger was averted, under Providence, only by a piece of
courageous bluff, backed by a calm and steadfast mind.

So little perturbed, too, was that master mind by the
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